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OUR GERMAN CONTEMPORARY.* 



After some little delay the two first parts of our new German con- 
temporary have made their appearance. The first and second parts of 
the Archiv far Anthropologie have appeared together. We feel sure 
that this periodical will mark an epoch in the study of anthropology 
on the continent. This periodical will not have to struggle for its 
birth, but comes before the world with a sufficient guarantee that it 
will become a necessity to all real students of anthropological science- 
This will be sufficiently evident when we mention the fact that it is 
edited by Carl Ernst von Baer, St. Petersburgh ; E. Desor, Neuf- 
chatel ; A. Ecker, Freiburg ; W. His, Basel ; L. Lindenschmitt, 
Mainz ; G. Lucae, Frankfort-on-the-Maine ; M. L. Rutimeyer, Basel ; 
H. Schaafhausen, Bonn ; C. Vogt, Geneva, and H. Welcker, Halle. 

We should much like to see the whole of this important periodical 
translated and published in this country ; but as we fear that this is 
not likely soon to take place, we shall feel it our duty to keep our 
readers informed of the chief contents of an admirable contemporary. 
On this occasion we must content ourselves with giving a translation 
of the introductory article, which is written by one of the acting 
editors, Professor Ecker. 

" Despite that the country and the times we live in are abundantly 
blessed with scientific publications, we nevertheless unhesitatingly 
venture to send another periodical of this kind into the world. 

" Although anthropology — in the sense we conceive it — is yet in its 
infancy, it has very recently and within a comparatively short period, 
both by the zealous investigations of men of science, and the interest 
excited among the educated classes, acquired such an extension, 
importance and position, as not merely entitle but force anthro- 
pology to step forth as an independent discipline, to define her 
boundaries, to be represented in literature, and not as hitherto humbly 
to claim shelter from other discijalines. In undertaking to satisfy 
these urgent demands by the foundation of this periodical, it may not 
be out of place to state what branches of science will be represented 
in its pages. 

" The nature of man as the object of anthropology is, in the words 
of V. Baer, ' the culminating, or the starting point, according to the 
interpretation we give of various sciences, of zoology, comparative ana- 
tomy, universal history, philology, social science, and jurisprudence ; 
it comprises psychology, as a whole, since we only know so much of 
the souls of animals and their thoughts as we by anthromorphism 

45 Archiv fur Anthropologic. Edited by A. Ecker and L. Lindenschmitt. 
Braunschweig : 18(56. 
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attribute to them ; nay, philosophy as a whole, is merely the expres- 
sion of the various modes by which man has endeavoured to compre- 
hend the world.' 

" But in a restricted sense there are two sharply demarcated de- 
partments into which the immense empire of the science of man may 
be divided. In the first, we consider man in social life, or humanity 
as a whole, and the effects resulting from this social condition. This 
constitutes the department of history, especially of the history of civi- 
lisation. In the second, man is considered as an individual, as the 
representative of the zoological genus ' man'. This is the natural 
histoiy or zoology of man — anthropology in the present sense. But 
inasmuch as the zoology of animals comprises not merely the know- 
ledge of external formation and internal structure, but also the theory 
of life, physical as well as mental, so the natural history of man com- 
prises anatomy and physiology as well as psychology. 

" It has — to give a short summary of its tasks — first to consider the 
variations within the human species, the various races and stocks of 
mankind, according to the external so-called zoological and anatomical 
characters, a branch of the science which may with V. Bacr be appro- 
priately termed comparative, anthropology. It is clear that the whole 
anatomy of man, just as it is taught as a basis for medicine, must be 
subservient to the anthropologist ; but hitherto it was only compara- 
tive craniology which yielded some notable results, to which may be 
added the theory of the proportions of the skeleton. The comparative 
anthropology of the brain, and of the soft parts generally, is j r et in 
its infancy ; and unfortunately the populations which might furnish in 
this respect the most important materials, namely, the lower races, 
disappear rapidly. But since the brain and the cranium which re- 
ceives its shape from it, exhibit, according to many observations, the 
most striking differences in the various races, and are also most cha- 
racteristic as compared with those of animals, comparative craniology 
justly constitutes one of the most important branches of comparative 
anthropology, quite apart from the circumstance that skulls afford 
frequently the chief evidence of extinct races and peoples. 

" But comparative anthropology will not rest satisfied with the 
simple consideration of physical variations ; it will also have to com- 
pare the functional capacity, the whole physical life. It will then 
have to ascend to the comparison of mental endowment, the intelli- 
gence of the respective races ; and will have to investigate how far the 
structure of the brain harmonises with it, and this leads necessarily 
to the comparison of languages, manners, industry, and religion. 

" This applies especially to comparative philology, which in recent 
times has acquired great importance, although we look upon it as an 
error that its results have, as regards certainty, been placed above the 
anatomical results. Surely the diversity in language, by the media- 
tion of which notions are formed, and by which man becomes a man, 
rests as much upon congenital differences in the purely intellectual 
sphere (consequently also in the cerebral formation), as upon the 
special conformation of the articulating organs, and hence comparative 
philology partly rests upon an anatomical basis. 
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" Even then comparative anthropology cannot remain stationary ; 
it will have to discuss the following questions : How did the varia- 
tions in the human species arise ? Are they the effects of various 
external influence, especially of the climate, or are they original ? 
And in order to answer these questions, the influence of the media, 
of intermixture, etc., the causes of the disappearance of some races, 
their power of resistance, diseases, etc., will have to be investigated. 
These questions, as well as some others presently to be mentioned, 
are conrprised in what at present in France is called general anthro- 
pology. 

" On casting a rapid glance at the above outlines of the province of 
comparative anthropology, it cannot be denied that it pretty nearly 
covers the same ground as 'ethnography' or 'ethnology'; but were we 
obliged to give an opinion on the unrefreshing contest which lately 
took place between the ethnological and anthropological societies of 
London, we certainly should hold that 'ethnography' is a part of 'an- 
thropology', but not the latter a part of the former ; and that consi- 
dering the uncertain and oscillating signification of ' ethnology', it 
were best to substitute for it 'comparative anthropology'. 

" There is a second main problem of anthropology, namely, the 
investigation of the differences subsisting between man and the ani- 
mals standing next to him, the so-called anthro]joids ; or 'man's place 
in nature,' as the question has lately been formulated. This jiroblem 
will have to be solved partly by the anatomist, and partly by the 
psychologist. On the one hand, there will be requisite the most 
careful comparative anatomy of the body, especially the minute 
structure of the brain, and, on the other hand, the analysis of psy- 
chical functions. However much may have been done in this direc- 
tion, much more remains to be done before we can indulge in any 
hopes to solve these final questions in relation to the genetic connec- 
tion between man and the anthropoid animals, which have by the fol- 
lowers of Darwin been proposed too early. Whether palaeontology and 
the theory of development will throw some light into this obscurity 
remains yet to be seen. But surely it is not the task of a serious 
science prematurely to discuss questions to answer which we lack ma- 
terials, for we gain according to a well known just maxim, ' by no 
means the truth, in deciding doubts at the improper time.' 

"But natural history is not merely the description of nature ; it is as 
its name implies, history ; it embraces not merely the developed but 
development. Just as the natural history of animals, zoology describes 
not merely the living but extinct animals and considers their appear- 
ance and disappearance on the globe, so the zoology of man is at the 
same time palaeontology (paleoanthropology) having for its aim the 
investigation of man's first appearance upon the earth. It thus on 
the one hand becomes intimately connected with geology, which is an 
indispensable auxiliary science, and on the other hand with archaeology 
and history. Here the geologist and the palteontologist and the 
archaeologist meet, the latter descends into the most ancient graves of 
our ancestors, whilst the former explores such formations which con- 
tain the first traces of man by the side of the relics of extinct animals. 
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The history of man nms with its terminal points into the natural 
history of man, into paleoanthropology. The problem common to both 
is to construct from the most ancient remains of man, his chase and 
domestic animals, and the fragments of his primitive industry, his 
prehistoric or primaeval history. But also into the province of 
written history must anthropology extend its researches ; for if for 
instance it be our wish to investigate the genetic connection of the 
present inhabitants of Europie with its primitive population it is only 
possible, by advancing from the examination of the skeleton, and 
especially of the skull of the former as found in the graves of all cen- 
turies, until we arrive at the relics of the latter. All this 2>ortion of 
the field of inquiry has since R. Wagner been denominated historical 
anthropology. It is this branch which forms a connecting link between 
the two grand disciplines into which the science of man is divided, — 
history and natural history. 

" Hitherto the various labours in the above-mentioned fields of in- 
quiry have been carried on independently of each other. Thus archaeo- 
logists looked upon skulls as worthless, and much that is valuable has 
consequently been lost for science. The altered spirit of the times has 
led to great improvement in this respect. The individual departments 
of science are no longer so exclusive, they begin to throw their lights 
upon other apparently foreign fields, and become allies in the solution 
of certain questions. . . . This principle of association has already pro- 
duced its fruit upon the soil of science. Questions arose for the solu- 
tion of which the co-operation of other discipline was requisite. Thus 
as regards the varieties of the human species it became necessary apart 
from physical qualities to study also the resemblance or diversity of 
language and an unexpected relation was thus established between the 
naturalist and the philologist. The thirst for knowledge imbued with 
a spirit of free inquiry gradually established links of connection be- 
tween apparently broadly demarcated sciences, and thus became en- 
larged that field of knowledge, which we now denominate the natural 
and primaeval history of man, or expressed in one word anthropology. 
" In all countries where science progresses the necessity of association 
was felt, and effect given to it according to the political and national 
peculiarities of the respective states. In the great metropolis of the 
centralisation state, where by far the greatest number of the scientific 
men of the country are crowded together within a comparatively small 
space, this state of development manifests itself first. A number of 
scholars formed an association — the Societe d" Anthropologic, which 
consisted of the representatives of the above-mentioned branches of 
science constituting anthropology, for the purpose of discussing 
questions which could not satisfactorily be answered by the dis- 
cipline. In this society, and the periodicals issued by it, the various 
labours found a common centre, and in their pages will be found 
what has been effected in France in the field of anthropology. Soon 
after a similar society was formed in London, and very recently, we 
understand, also in Madrid. To create such a central union in Ger- 
many in a similar form, our political condition, apart from other 
reasons, will not admit of. Such an association, which we have no 
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doubt will be formed, can only apipear in the shape of a migratory 
association, as a section of the association of naturalists. But such a 
society has not the power to perform what an independent society can 
effect, and hence another point of union must be established. It is 
unquestionable that the individual disciplines which, by their union, 
constitute anthropology, can no longer claim admittance as guests in 
the exclusively medical, anatomical, archaeological, and scientific 
journals, in which they arc scarcely tolerated, or find too little shelter 
to live and to thrive. On the other hand, we cannot expect from the 
public, who daily take a greater interest in anthropology, that they 
should read the various publications in which the facts of anthro- 
l^ology lie scattered. It has, therefore, long been a great desideratum 
to establish a central organ for anthropology. At the meeting of 
anthropologists in 1861 at Goettingcn, the plan to found such an 
organ was discussed, but no effect given to it on account of various 
obstacles until the necessity for it became too urgent to delay it any 
longer. The above-mentioned editors met at Frankfurt on the 7th of 
Juno, 1865,'"' for the 2)ui'P ose of establishing these Archives, which 
have for their object to become a central organ for anthropological 
efforts in Germany and allied countries. The Archives will contain, 
besides original treatises, reports of the more important papers of 
foreign societies, translations, and, as far as possible, a complete 
literary register. Siuce these Archives have partly for their object 
to supjyly the want of a society, minor communications from corre- 
spondents will readily find insertion, in order to establish a means of 
intercommunication between the fellow-labourers in our science. 
With respect to certain questions, such as methods of measurement 
and modes of investigation, it is highly desirable to interchange ideas 
and to come to an understanding. The Archives, finally, although a 
periodical for professional anthropologists, anatomists, zoologists, 
archaeologists, and philosophers, is at the same time intended for the 
educated public. On the other hand, it will contain the most im- 
portant labours in the whole field of anthropology, and its jwogress, 
whilst, on the other hand, it will spiread the results of these labours 
in wider circles. But whilst the Archives are intended to fulfil this 
task, they will enter into no rivalry with the numerous popular 
publications which make everything pleasant for the public, without 
providing it, at the same time, with the means of judging. V. Baer 
says very justly in his excellent autobiography, ' Science, it is said, 
must be rendered popular. Very well. I have always inclined to 
this opinion ; but now, as the work is proceeding, and the fruits 
of the discoveries are ground down in innumerable mills, these 
appear to me to resemble bone-mills in which the relics of living 
organisms are transformed into a shapeless powder in order to 
manure the field and procure nourishment for the people. The 
object is certainly a good one, nevertheless it cannot be denied that 

* Excepting V. Baer and Riitiineyer. The former on account of indispo- 
sition; but both approved of our undertaking, and have promised to us 
their support and co-operation. 
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in this process some untrue, consequently, unwholesome, matter is 
mixed with the powder, which is no longer recognisable since all the 
evidence of its origin is lost.' This is the object of the Archives ; may 
they succeed in fulfilling it." 



WILSON'S PKE-HISTORIC MAN.* 



The first edition of this work was published in 1863 ; and acting on 
the rule which a known and certain zoological law has laid down — 
that a great longevity is ofttimes granted to animals of a slow circula- 
tion — the year 1866 witnesses a fresh edition. 

Let us examine how far the second differs from the first. The 
author acknowledges that in his first edition " Some errors beyond the 
reach of errata also resulted from the want of proof sheets. But of 
these it is only necessary to notice here the woodcut, fig. 58, p. 446, 
which was introduced with the title of one now correctly given on 
p. 449, as an example of the normal Peruvian dolichocephalic skull." 
Charles II is said to have said to a lady of the court whose dress was 
somewhat dilapidated, "that a rent is better than a dam ; a rent is the 
accident of a minute, but a dam is premeditated and deliberate 
poverty." Dr. Wilson's darned craniology is certainly worse than his 
former slips. The reviewer of his work in these pages (vol. i, p. 139) 
pointed out that he gave a figure which he considered to be that of a 
well proportioned symmetrical skull, unaltered by any artificial appli- 
ances. This skull was undoubtedly artificially distorted ; as any one 
but Dr. Wilson might see. He not only repeats the blunder in the 
present edition ; but actually makes it worse, by altering the title of 
a Peruvian dolichocephalic skull, supposed by him to be naturally 
dolichocephalic, to that of a "depressed skull." If he had stopped 
here, we might have considered it a harmless error, in which the feeble 
mind of the writer was seen struggling vaguely to extricate himself from 
the blunder which he had committed, without precisely knowing where 
the blunder was. A critic might at least have given him credit for 
good intentions. Yet he has actually introduced a new artificially 
compressed skull (his woodcut 59 on p. 449) which he calls a " Peru- 
vian dolichocephalic skull." This skull is just as much artificially com- 
pressed as the other one ; and in spite of the enormous parade of facts 

* Prehistoric Man; Researches into the Origin of Civilisation in the Old and 
the New World. By Daniel Wilson, LL.D. Second Edition. 



